COLONIAL RIVALRY  AND  THE  ENTENTECORDIALE

Balkan problems and in the repression of its Slav subjects. A young Serb's
successful attempt at Sarajevo against the life of the Austrian Archduke
and heir-apparent at once struck the Germans as an excellent excuse for
the war of liquidation which they believed inevitable.  In France, the
Government was so far from conceiving the seriousness of the situation
that the President of the Republic, Poincare, and Viviani, the Prime
Minister, were in Russia at the moment when an Austrian ultimatum was
sent to Serbia. When Schocn, the German Ambassador, paid a visit to
the French Foreign Office in order to announce that if Serbia did not
yield, the consequences of her refusal would be 'beyond calculation', the
advice given Serbia by France and England was so temperate that the
Serbian response amounted to an acceptance of the ultimatum's terms,
painful as they were, save on one minor point. But the Germanic Powers'
will to war was so strong that they refused to accept even this single
reservation, or, later, to participate in a European conference or bring
the dispute before the Hague Tribunal.   On July 25th, 1914, Austria
declared war against Serbia.  This unleashed an automatic sequence of
mobilizations. Austria began it; then came Russia, then Germany, then
France.  Russia was bound to support Serbia, France was Russia's ally;
England had the strongest of reasons for action, and the invasion of
Belgium supplied the British Government with the emotional excuse
necessary to win over public opinion. The German socialists, contrary to
the promises they had made Jaures, had done nothing to stand in the way
of mobilization, and, on July 31st, Jaures himself was assassinated by an
insane fanatic. Very fortunately the 'holy union' of the French took place
the moment mobilization was ordered. Ever since the Revolution, France
had been searching for an equilibrium which she could not succeed in
finding, and for a regime the legitimacy of which would not be disputed.
The country had been terribly divided, but since 1870, distrust of Ger-
many, the desire for revanche, the need for a new pact with glory had all
been strong sentiments, shared by men of all parties.   The moderate
Poincare" on this score agreed with the radical Clemenceau; the socialist
Jaures, though he would have done anything to prevent war, was a man
to wage it passionately were it to become unavoidable. In 1914, without a
complaint, without a single incident, the French citizens accepted the
places meted out to them in the armed forces and, confronting the enemy,
forgot their own quarrels. Many of them knew and the rest felt that the
civilization they were about to defend was one of the loveliest and the
happiest in all the world.